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Our  China  Mission 

IN  1899  while  Clara  Leffingwell  was  work- 
ing under  the  China  Inland  Mission  it  ap- 
peared from  her  letters  that  she  would 
much  prefer  to  be  associated  with  a definite 
Free  Methodist  work,  and  the  Missionary  Sec- 
retary, then  Rev.  B.  Winget,  was  instructed  to 
correspond  with  her  regarding  the  possibility 
of  opening  a mission  of  our  own  in  China.  The 
following  year,  returning  from  India  by  way 
of  the  Orient  he  visited  the  headquarters  of 
the  China  Inland  Mission  in  Shanghai  and  con- 
ferred with  the  leaders  there.  He  found  that 
in  the  event  of  our  starting  a mission  our  peo- 
ple could  be  associated  with  the  older  mission 
for  a time  thus  having  their  language  study 
and  introduction  to  Chinese  life  and  customs 
under  experienced  leadership. 

Interest  in  the  project  grew  and  when  Miss 
Letfingwell  left  the  field  in  1903  it  was  with 
the  heaven-born  conviction  that  God  would 
give  us  a mission  in  China.  In  answer  to  her 
prayers  and  those  of  many  others,  in  June, 
1903,  at  the  General  Conference  in  Greenville, 
the  Board  voted  to  open  such  a mission.  This 
strongly  appealed  to  the  church.  The  W.  M. 
S.  offered  a substantial  balance  from  its  con- 
tingent fund.  Gifts  large  and  small  poured  in, 
In  October  of  that  year  Miss  Leffingwell  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  China  mission 
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and  was  authorized  to  travel  in  its  interest 
tliroughout  the  connection  and  to  secure  if  pos- 
sible eight  missionaries  who  should  be  sent  out 
as  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made. 

Our  first  missionaries  to  reach  the  field  were 
two  young  men,  C.  Floyd  Appleton  and  G.  H. 
Schofield  who  landed  at  Shanghai  on  the  last 
day  of  1904.  They  purchased  an  outfit  there, 
including  Chinese  clothing  and  ques  to  match 
their  hair  and  then  proceeded  to  the  province 
of  Szechuan  to  engage  in  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage right  out  among  the  people. 

In  May,  1905,  Miss  Leffingwell  reached 
Shanghai  accompanied  by  Misses  Edith  D. 
Graves  and  Florence  R.  Myers.  After  securing 
outfits  they  started  on  a journey  of  about  five 
hundred  miles  to  Chengchow  in  the  province 
of  Honan  where  it  had  been  decided  to  open 
the  work. 

Having  succeeded  in  renting  a small  com- 
pound just  inside  the  gate  of  this  city  Miss 
Leffingwell  vigorously  superintended  the  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  preached  to  the  people  as  she 
was  able  until  July  4,  when  she  was  taken 
violently  ill.  In  spite  of  every  effort  to  restore 
her,  on  July  16  she  died  leaving  to  her  young, 
untried  associates  a precious  memory  and  a 
great  task.  The  young  men  were  at  once  sum- 
moned by  telegraph  from  their  post  farther 
west  and  south  but  were  delayed  on  the  way 
by  illness.  Later  they  joined  the  young  ladies 
in  language  study  at  the  hill  station  to  which 
they  had  gone. 

When  Rev.  and  Mrs.  N.  S.  Honn  arrived 
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with  their  family  in  October  that  year  a larger 
compound  was  purchased  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  Chengchow  and  here  it  was  planned  to 
have  the  headquarters  of  the  mission.  Six 
missionaries  then  composed  the  China  Band 
to  whom  were  added  in  1906  Misses  Lily  M. 
Peterson  and  Laura  E.  Millican. 

Bishop  W.  A.  Sellew  and  his  wife  visited 
the  mission  in  1906  and  were  of  assistance  in 
the  solution  of  some  difficult  problems.  Prop- 
erty was  purchased  at  Jungtseh  Hsien  fifteen 
miles  northwest  of  Chengchow.  Rev.  G.  H. 
Schofield  and  Miss  Florence  Myers  were  mar- 
ried in  1906  and  Rev.  C.  F.  Appleton  and  Miss 
Millican  the  following  year.  Another  station 
was  soon  opened  at  Kaifeng  which  has  since 
developed  into  the  mission  headquarters.  Kai- 
feng is  the  largest  city  in  Honan,  its  capitol 
and  was  once  the  capitol  of  all  China.  Mr. 
Appleton  was  appointed  superintendent  after 
Miss  LeffiingweH’s  death'  and  so  continued  until 
his  furlough  in  1910  and  after  his  return. 

In  1907  our  missionaries  were  inspired  by 
the  celebration  in  Shanghai  which  some  of 
them  attended,  of  a century  of  Protestant  mis- 
sions in  China.  That  year,  following  wide- 
spread, disastrous  floods  the  Christian  Herald 
undertook  extensive  work  for  famine  relief. 
Later  it  was  decided  to  divide  up  these  salvaged 
orphans  among  established  missions  and  our 
mission  agreed  to  accept  sixty  of  them,  who 
weer  already  being  cared  for  by  Rev.  F.  J.  and 
Mrs.  Fletcher  under  the  Christian  Herald  re- 
lief plan.  Funds  were  provided  for  buildings 
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at  Tsingkiang,  1200  miles  distant  from  our  own 
field.  Brother  and  Sister  Fletcher  came  under 
our  Board  and  Rev.  George  Schlosser  who  had 
lately  transferred  from  our  African  mission  to 
China,  was  appointed  to  assist  them. 

Misses  Edith  F.  Jones  and  Lucy  A.  Titte- 
more  arrived  on  the  field  in  1907  also  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Millican,  the  former  a brother  of 
Mrs.  Appleton.  Two  years  later  the  China  In- 
land Mission  turned  over  to  us  a small  work  at 
Kihsien,  about  thirty  miles  south  east  of  Kai- 
feng,  and  here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millican  labored 
until  their  return  to  this  country  in  1911.  Miss 
Mary  Ogren  who  had  gone  to  the  field  with 
Miss  Mattie  Peterson  in  1909  was  married  to 
Mr.  Schlosser  in  1911  and  they  remained  in 
charge  of  the  orphanage  as  long  as  it  was  con- 
tinued. Support  for  this  work  being  no  longer 
available  through  the  Christian  Herald,  and  the 
orphans  having  grown  so  that  most  of  them 
could  care  for  themselves,  the  smaller  children 
were  given  over  to  other  agencies  and  this 
orphanage  was  closed  in  1914.  The  property 
was  later  sold  to  the  government  for  a horti- 
cultural experiment  station. 

The  mission  suffered  much  from  illness  in 
the  early  years.  In  1907  Miss  Graves  found 
the  work  too  trying  for  her  strength  and  re- 
luctantly returned  to  the  home  land.  Miss 
Peterson  was  obliged  to  leave  in  1908  on  ac- 
count of  illness  and  reached  her  home  in  Seat- 
tle only  to  pass  soon  to  her  home  in  heaven. 
Mr.  Appleton  suffered  a severe  attack  of  ty- 
phoid fever  and  returned  to  America  for  fur- 
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lough  in  1910.  The  same  year  Mr.  Schofield 
contracted  the  diesase  and  was  obliged  to  go 
home  to  recuperate.  Dr.  A.  L.  Grinnell,  com- 
ing with  his  family  in  1912  met  a need  which 
had  been  keenly  felt.  We  had  no  hospital  nor 
were  there  proper  facilities  for  general  medical 
work  but  the  doctor  assisted  for  a time  in  the 
C.  I.  M.  hospital  at  Kaifeng  and  was  on  hand 
to  care  for  the  health  of  the  missionaries  as 
needed. 

The  year  1911  found  China  in  the  midst  of 
revolution  and  most  of  the  missionaries  were 
ordered  away  from  their  stations.  The  Em- 
press Dowager  and  the  young  Emperor  Kuang 
Hsu  abdicated  in  1912  and  China  was  declared 
a republic.  While  conditions  were  then  and 
long  remained  unsettled,  restrictions  were  soon 
removed  so  that  the  missionaries  could  return 
to  their  stations. 

Miss  Maud  Edwards  went  out  with  the  Ap- 
pletons  and  Schofields  when  they  returned  from 
furlough  in  1911  and  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Sellew 
revisited  China  early  in  that  year.  Two  years 
later  Miss  Letitia  Chandler  arrived  supposing 
she  would  be  needed  in  the  orphanage  but 
later  turned  gladly  to  direct  evangelistic  work 
among  women.  Rev.  B.  Winget,  Missionary 
Secretary,  and  his  wife  visited  the  field  in  1913. 
In  1916  Miss  Crace  Stewart,  a trained  nurse, 
was  welcomed  to  the  force  but  after  only  two 
years  spent  mostly  in  language  study,  she  died 
from  typhoid. 

The  workers  were  so  few  in  1916  that  it  was 
decided  to  sell  the  compound  at  Chengchow  to 
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another  mission  and  concentrate  the  workers 
at  the  other  stations.  That  year  the  mission 
was  much  strengthened  by  the  coming  of  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Ashcraft  and  Miss  Bernice 
Wood,  as  well  as  the  acceptance  on  the  field  of 
Mr.  I.  S.  W.  Ryding.  The  following  year  an- 
other trained  nurse,  Miss  Kate  Leininger  came, 
also  Rev.  Jacob  Schaffer  who  later  found  a 
wife  from  another  mission.  In  1918  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  G.  L.  McClish  joined  the  mis- 
sion on  the  field  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Beare,  the  latter  a daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Honn,  were  sent  from  America.  In  1919  Miss 
Florence  Murray  came  to  teach  the  growing 
group  of  missionaries’  children,  later  becoming 
a full  time  missionary. 

The  year  1920  was  marked  by  unusual  and 
severe  illness  among  our  China  missionaries. 
Thomas  Beare,  a most  promising  young 
worker,  had  died  of  pneumonia,  at  the  close  of 
1919.  Almost  immediately  after  this  eight  of 
the  missionaries  and  missionaries’  children 
were  stricken  with  influenza,  some  of  them  be- 
ing critically  ill.  Mrs.  Grinnell  suffered  a 
severe  attack  of  diphtheria.  Miss  Wood  was  so 
near  death  with  a case  of  virulent  small-pox 
that  her  recovery  was  a veritable  miracle.  In 
answer  to  prayer  these  lives  were  spared  and 
the  work  went  on. 

Dr.  Grinnell  had  succeeded  in  building  a hos- 
pital in  the  environs  of  Kihsien,  only  to  be 
flooded  out  and  a new  site  was  secured  within 
the  city.  After  the  doctor’s  return  from  fur- 
lough in  1921  he  immediately  undertook  the 
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erection  of  a new  hospital  to  be  called  the 
Clara  Leffingwell  Memorial,  much  larger  and 
better  than  the  one  he  had  first  built.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  main  building  he  erected  two 
wards,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  with 
the  necessary  guest  rooms.  But  this  task 
proved  too  great  for  his  strength  and  a few 
months  after  the  buildings  were  completed,  on 
November  28,  1923,  his  forty-first  birthday, 
Dr.  Grinnell  died,  the  fourth  of  our  China  mis- 
sionaries to  lay  down  his  life  upon  the  field. 

At  the  end  of  1920  famine  conditions  of  un- 
precedented severity  prevailed  in  China.  While 
our  field  was  only  at  the  edge  of  the  area  most 
affected  there  was  widespread  want,  suffering 
and  starvation  with  their  harvest  of  weakness 
and  death.  When  the  Missionary  Secretary, 
Rev.  W.  B.  Olmstead,  with  his  wife,  arrived 
at  Chengchow  in  1920  they  found  the  station 
platform  crowded  with  a seething  mass  of  hu- 
manity, hundreds  of  starving,  nearly  naked, 
desperate  people,  all  with  outstretched  hands 
beseeching  help.  Warned  not  to  give  even  a 
copper  coin  then  lest  they  should  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  this  frenzied  mob,  the  visitors  made 
their  way  through  it  and  found  the  missionaries 
absorbed  in  the  distribution  of  grain  and  other 
famine  relief.  Carloads  of  flour  were  distrib- 
uted by  a ticket  system,  funds  being  furnished 
by  our  own  Board  as  well  as  from  the  Chris- 
tian Herald  Relief  Fund.  Among  the  thou- 
sands whose  live  were  touched  in  this  ministry 
of  relief  were  many  who  eagerly  received  the 
gospel  and  turned  to  God. 
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Miss  Grace  Somerville,  a trained  nurse,  and 
Miss  Geneva  Sayre  were  added  to  the  force  in 
1921,  the  latter  acting  as  teacher  for  the 
Schlosser  children  while  she  was  learning 
Chinese  herself. 

In  1922  the  Free  Methodist  Discipline  was 
printed  in  Chinese  and  the  way  was  opened  for 
a better  understanding  of  our  principles  and 
polity  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  workers  thus 
making  possible  the  organization  of  a confer- 
ence later  on. 

The  Missionary  Secretary  and  Mrs.  01m- 
stead  went  to  China  again  in  1923  and  engaged 
in  earnest  evangelistic  work  in  every  station, 
gaining  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole 
field  and  its  possibilities.  The  Training  School 
for  Evangelists  was  reorganized  at  this  time 
and  put  on  a sound  basis  for  developing  the 
Chinese  leadership  so  essential  to  permanent 
success.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Leise  and  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Locke  Silva  were  sent  to  China  in 
1924  and  the  following  year  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Green  and  Dr.  Alta  Sager-Green  and  Miss 
Bessie  Reid.  At  the  close  of  1926  Rev.  James 
H.  Taylor,  a grandson  of  J.  Hudson  Taylor, 
founder  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  with  his 
wife  arrived  on  the  field.  Miss  Grace  Murray, 
a trained  nurse,  who  had  previously  visited  her 
sister  there  and  seen  the  need,  joined  the  mis- 
sion also  at  the  end  of  1926. 

Because  of  war  conditions  in  the  fall  of  1926 
our  missionaries  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
stations  and  seek  places  of  safety  in  the  coast 
cities  and  the  new  ones  were  detained  there 
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on  their  way  to  the  interior.  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  Schaffer,  returning  from  furlough  did 
valiant  Christian  service  in  Shanghai  among 
the  soldiers.  Others  assisted  wherever  oppor- 
tunity offered  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  other  war-time 
activities.  Dr.  Sager-Green  served  in  emer- 
gency hospitals  in  the  Pekin  area. 

During  this  war  period  it  was  decided  to 
bring  home  all  missionaries  whose  furloughs 
would  fall  during  the  succeeding  two  years. 
This  was  the  general  policy  of  all  boards  work- 
ing in  China,  adopted  with  a view  of  saving 
time  for  the  work  when  work  could  again  be 
carried  on.  Twelve  of  our  missionaries  and 
ten  of  the  children  were  returned  to  America, 
most  of  them  under  this  ruling  which  left  only 
a small  number  to  hold  through  the  difficult 
period  of  inaction.  For  nearly  a year  the  work 
was  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  alone.  Much 
damage  w'as  done  to  mission  property  by  the 
soldiers  and  the  Communists,  the  latter  bitterly 
opposed  to  Christianity.  Marshal  Feng,  in 
charge  of  part  of  the  soldiers  during  this  time 
and  later,  was  friendly  and  protected  our  in- 
terests as  far  as  he  was  able. 

This  was  a very  severe  test  to  our  Chris- 
tians, almost  all  of  whom  stood  faithful.  The 
statistics  show  a steady  increase  in  member- 
ship even  during  these  troublous  times.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  among  our  Chinese  workers, 
under  all  the  pressure,  financial  and  military, 
only  one  evangelist  yielded  and  betrayed  his 
Lord  and  his  trust.  On  the  contrary  the  mis- 
sionaries of  other  boards  working  near  us, 
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sought  and  used  our  Christian  men  as  confiden- 
tial messengers  because,  they  said,  “They  can 
be  trusted.” 

Superintendent  Ashcraft  and  Brother  Ryd- 
ing,  unable  longer  to  bear  the  suspense  regard- 
ing the  fate  of  the  Chinese  Christians,  made 
a trial  trip  to  Honan  in  the  summer  of  1927, 
enduring  untold  hardships  and  dangers  them- 
selves but  bringing  great  comfort  and  help  to 
the  Christians.  After  some  weeks  permission 
was  given  for  the  other  missionaries  to  return 
and  the  work  was  reopened  at  the  three  main 
stations  though  war  conditions  were  by  no 
means  ended  even  then  and  danger  was  not 
over.  In  1929  it  appeared  to  the  Missionary 
Board  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  advance  in 
China  and  the  Missionary  Secretary  was  sent 
out  to  organize  a Provisional  Conference 
among  these,  now,  proved  Christians.  The 
station  at  Chengchow  was  reopened  that  year, 
the  compound  being  bought  back  from  the 
friends  who  had  taken  it  over,  thirteen  years 
before. 

Great  interest  in  the  new  conference  w'as 
shown  by  the  Chinese  leaders  and  the  whole 
church  responded  with  splendid  loyalty  to  the 
new,  far-reaching  program.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a great  forward  movement. 

The  work  of  the  China  mission  is  mainly 
evangelistic.  Previous  to  the  revolution  there 
were  many  small  Christian  schools  but  the 
government  took  over  the  work  of  education 
and  refused  to  allow  religious  instruction  in 
registered  schools.  Since  then  our  educational 
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work  has  been  limited  to  the  Training  School 
and  the  Girls’  Orphanage,  neither  of  which  is 
registered  and  which  are  free  to  teach  the 
Bible.  There  are  station  classes  held  through- 
out the  field  especially  for  the  country  women 
where  they  are  taught  to  read  the  Bible  and- 
hymns.  Latterly  a Home  Study  Course  has 
been  introduced  which  gives  a good  measure 
of  understanding  the  truth  of  the  gospel  and 
which  teaches  reading  as  well  as  much  memory 
work.  Literacy  is  increasing  at  a satisfactory 
rate  among  our  Christian  people. 

Our  nurses  give  medical  aid  to  the  people 
in  the  stations  and  through  country  tours.  The 
hospital  which  has  never  been  occupied  for 
regular  medical  work  is  ready  for  the  doctor 
soon  to  be  sent.  Yet  mainly  the  work  is  evan- 
gelistic. Through  preaching  in  the  main  sta- 
tions and  rounds  of  visits  to  outstations  and 
to  new  villages  both  missionaries  and  evangel- 
ists are  constantly  giving  the  gospel  to  the 
people.  Eager  inquirers  are  found  in  almost 
every  village  visited  and  the  harvest  is  ripe. 
The  Chinese  preachers  and  other  workers  are 
assuming  a great  measure  of  responsibility.  A 
number  of  churches  are  making  rapid  advance- 
ment towards  self  support.  A revival  spirit 
prevails  throughout  the  entire  conference. 

In  1931  the  conference  was  presided  over  by 
Bishop  G.  W.  Griffith  and  his  visit  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  added  impetus  to  the  strong  evan- 
gelistic program  of  the  chruch.  A Woman’s 
Missionary  Society  was  organized  at  this  time. 

In  the  Jubilee  year,  1932,  the  China  mission 
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has  been  in  operation  for  twenty-seven  years. 
At  first  progress  was  slow  as  it  must  be  in  the 
inauguration  of  a new  work.  Expenses  were 
high  because  of  the  purchase  of  property  and 
the  erection  of  buildings.  For  some  years, 
however,  even  with  a larger  force  of  mission- 
aries, the  expense  has  been  less  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  increasingly  large. 

The  names  of  all  the  missionaries  who  have 
served  this  work  throughout  this  period  are 
mentioned  in  this  leaflet  as  they  arrived,  year 
by  year  on  the  field.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  describe  their  varied  service  nor  to  estimate 
its  value.  That  can  not  be  done  within  the 
compass  of  this  brief  statement  and  no  words 
can  express  the  appreciation  of  the  church  foi' 
their  devotion.  The  China  mission  is  their 


monument. 

Late  statistics  show : 

Stations,  with  resident  missionaries 7 

Outstations,  without  resident  missionaries  21 

Missionaries 22 

Organized  churches  16 

Members  in  full  500 

Members  on  probation 186 

Sunday-schools  26 


Officers  and  members  of  Sunday-scbools . .1,415 
Bishop  Griffith,  returning  from  China  in 
1932  said: 

It  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  China  pre- 
sents to  the  church  of  Christ  today  one  of  the 
most  pressing  challenges  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  By  order  of  the  Nationalist 
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government  idol  worship  was  forbidden  a few 
years  ago.  Last  year  everywhere  we  went  tem- 
ples and  shrines  had  been  torn  down  or  were 
slowly  disintegrating.  Idols  were  lying  pros- 
trate, broken  in  bits,  or  sitting  on  their  pedes- 
tals in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  destitute  of  wor- 
shipers. The  common  people  are  without  idols, 
without  worship,  wdthout  faith,  except  as  they 
cling  to  the  blind  faith  of  their  ancestral  tab- 
lets. 

It  is  China’s  hour  of  opportunity  to  receive 
the  gospel.  It  is  the  church’s  hour  of  respon- 
sibility to  give  it.  Unless  Christ  comes  to 
China  today,  tomorrow  rationalism  and  com- 
munism will  have  won  the  day  and  China  with 
her  more  than  400,000,000  souls  will  be  frozen 
in  the  cold,  dead  arms  of  atheism. 

Our  mission  field  in  the  north  of  Honan, 
with  the  strategic  cities  of  Kaifeng  and  Cheng- 
chow as  its  center,  presents  an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity for  the  Free  Methodist  Church  to 
make  its  contribution  in  meeting  this  challenge. 
Tw'enty-two  consecrated,  heroic  men  and  wo- 
men with  burning  hearts  are  lifting  up  Christ 
as  the  only  Savior  of  men.  A training  school, 
headed  by  a grandson  of  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  is 
training  Christian  Chinese  young  men  and 
women  to  witness  to  their  owm  nation  that  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation. What  will  the  harvest  be?  China  with 
Christ  or  China  without  God  and  without 
hope  ? Our  church  must  help  to  answer  this 
question.  What  will  your  answer  be? 
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